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Every Wednesday—Fourpence 4th February, 1961 



A food discovered by scientists 
and tested by explorers 

A group of young scientists went without meals during long 
experiments to find a powder which would keep human beings 
alive if they were deprived of solid food. 

At night they took home supplies of the powder made in 
their laboratories at Greenford, near London, and ate this 
instead of normal food, keeping careful records of how they 
felt and of how their weight varied with each type of powder 
used. Then one day, after months of work, they were . able 
to announce that they had found the precise formula they had 
all been looking for. 


'T'jie scientists decided to call the 
powder Complan, because it is 
a complete food with all the vita¬ 
mins and nutrients needed to keep 
a man alive. 

When Sir Edmund Hillary went 
on the Antarctic Expedition he 
took a quantity of it in case of 
emergency and, on his return, told 
how he had successfully mixed 
the powder with snow and found 
it excellent. 

"A handful of snow and a 
handful of Complan, and a man 
has a meal," said this famous ex¬ 
plorer. 

The new food, useful in emer¬ 
gency and for the feeding of in¬ 
valids, is not intended to take the 
place of helpings of ham and eggs 
or jam roll in everyday life. 


The powder, a pale yellow mix¬ 
ture, has been on many important 
missions in many parts of the 



Emergency rations for a 
mountaineer high up in the 
Andes 


world. University students have 
tested it in nearly every continent, 
and at present an English sur¬ 
veyor who has cut himself off 
from civilisation for 18 months 
on the ice-clad coast of South 
Georgia has a supply with him in 
case he gets into difficulties. 

It has been used above 20,000 
feet in the Himalayas by members 
of the Yeti Expedition led by 
Sir Edmund Hillary and will be 
offered to the 1961 Dhaulagiri 
Expedition to the same mighty 
mountains. 

The Anglo-American Karakoram 
Expedition used the powder 15,000 
feet up in the Himalayas, and 
reported that it mixed well at high 
altitudes, where it was flavoured 
with coffee or cocoa. It was also 
used in soups and to thicken stews 
made of dried meat and vege¬ 
tables. It has been supplied for 
test to the Scott Polar Research 
Institute at Cambridge, and pro¬ 
nounced to be of great potential 
value as a compact emergency 
ration. 

Popular with porridge 

Some time ago, after an 
American Navy plane had crashed 
on an ice shelf in the Antarctic, 
one of the injured crew was kept 
alive for weeks with the powder 
although he was unconscious all 
the time. Once he recovered he 
was able to be put back on to 
solid foods. 

Rescue men took it on an exer¬ 
cise with them when climbing 
Ben Nevis in snow. It proved 
popular eaten with porridge and 
sugar, and it was also fried with 
flour, salt, cheese, and margarine. 
They said it tasted ‘'just like 
sausage meat.’’ 



This curious picture of the back of a big tanker truck was taken after 
20 inches of snow had fallen in a day during a blizzard in New 
Jersey, U.S.A. 


Late gifts from Santa Claus 


A little Italian boy named 
Claude Chiccoli has received some 
belated gifts from Santa Claus. 

Desperately ill, and sent to 
breathe the pure air of the Italian 
Riviera, Claude sat down a few 
weeks before Christmas and wrote 
a note to Santa Claus, asking for 
g. story book, a drawing book, 
some coloured pencils, and a 
bicycle. 


Hospital patients unable to take 
solid food are given the powder 
to keep them going. Mixed with 
fruit juices or milk it makes an 
excellent drink for children setting 
off for school on a bitterly cold 
morning. 

Sportsmen in training use it to 
keep a properly balanced diet. 
Campers take it with them be¬ 
cause it needs no cooking and 
takes up little space in their ruck¬ 
sacks. 

One day it may well prove in¬ 
valuable to the first men on the 
Moon. 


Then Claude tied his message 
to a toy balloon, launched it on 
the winds, and hoped for the 
best. 

Balloon and message eventually 
came down near Nice, where they 
were picked up by a French work¬ 
man. Christmas was over and 
almost forgotten, but this was a 
request not to be ignored. Kind 
hearts responded, . and now a 
thrilled and delighted Claude has 
all the gifts he asked for. 


Nine Hungarians recently spent 
a week in underground caves, in 
a quest, not for buried treasure, 
but for knowledge. They took 
measurements and climatic read¬ 
ings in an uncharted section of 
the Aggtelek stalactite caves, 
which stretch for 14 miles, partly 
in Czechoslovakia. 

To reach the caves they had to 
slide (with equipment strapped to 


Spaniel at his 
master’s side 

With his spaniel scampering 
beside him. Brigadier Gillett was 
enjoying a ride on Salisbury Plain 
when his pony suddenly collapsed 
and died, pinning him to the 
ground. Though unhurt, he was 
unable to drag himself free, and he 
was still trapped when darkness 
fell. 

For over seven hours he lay 
there, and all this time the spaniel 
stayed by his side. Then at last, 
seeing the distant lights of a 
search party from Bulford Camp, 
the dog barked frantically, and 
drew the rescuers to the spot. 


their legs) down a 70-yard tunnel 
that in places is only 12 inches 
high and has an icy-cold stream 
flowing through it. 

The men emerged little the 
worse for their self-imposed 
ordeal, but were doubtless more 
than glad to see daylight once 
again. 


(E) Fleetway Publications Ltd., 1941 


DOWN IN THE CAVES FOR A WEEK 
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Up the mountain in a chair 


Six more life peers have recently been created under the 
Life Peerages Act, 1958, bringing the total to 31, including six 
women. 

This Act admitted women to the House of Lords for the 
first time and the first to be honoured in this way was the 
Baroness Swanborough, who is better known as the Dowager 
Marchioness of Reading; she took her seat in October 
1958. The latest is Dr. Edith Snmmerskill, a former Labour 
Minister. 

The first woman to take her seat in the Commons, by the 
way, was Nancy, Viscountess Astor, in November 1919. But 
the first woman ever elected to the Commons was Madame 
Markieviez, in 1918. She was one of the former Irish Members 
but did not take her seat. 


The mountainous sides of Glencoe make fine ski-ing runs, and 
there is now a chair lift to take ski-ers to the top. 


NEWS FROM 
EVERYWHERE 


Tt is,' of course, the Sovereign 
who creates all peers, on the 
recommendation or advice of the 
Prime Minister, and peerages are 
of two main kinds. 

An hereditary peerage, graded 
according to importance, is 
handed down from father to son. 
The lowest title in the scale is that 
of baron;- then comes viscount, 
earl, marquess, and duke. 

A life peerage, on the other 
hand, ends with the death of the 
person ennobled. It also carries 
only the lowest rank—baron. The 
wife of a life baron is styled 
Baroness or Lady, but the hus¬ 
band of a life baroness remains 
plain “Mister” unless, of course, 
he has some other title in his own 
right. 

Five of the six new life peers 
support the Labour Party. They 
were nominated by Mr. Hugh 
Gaitskell, Leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion, in consultation with the 
Conservative Prime Minister, Mr. 
Harold Macmillan. This raises an 
interesting point. 

One purpose of the 1958 Act 


was to strengthen the Opposition 
in the House of Lords, whose 
membership of nearly 900 was at 
that time weighted heavily in 
favour of hereditary Conservative 
lords. Life peerages under the 
Act are conferred—as hereditary 
peerages are not—on the assump¬ 
tion that the persons so honoured 
will take part in the day-to-day 
work of the House. 

This is important because the 
House of Lords is not just a de¬ 
bating chamber; its essential duty 
is to revise Commons Bills before 
they become Acts of Parliament. 

For years the proper function¬ 
ing of the House of Lords has 
been hampered by two factors— 
the continually advancing age of 
its members who, not being sub¬ 
ject to election, remain for life; 
and the dwindling number of 
peers able to spare the time to 
attend the Upper Chamber three 
or four days a week. 

Unlike the Commons, the Upper 
Chamber is not elected by the 
people and thus cannot be “re¬ 
freshed ” by general elections 
from time to time. Unlike an 


M.P., a peer is not paid a salary, 
but is entitled to an allowance of 
three-guineas for each day he sits, 
and also travelling expenses be¬ 
tween home and Westminster. A 
peer who makes a full attendance 
cannot get more than £315, com¬ 
pared with the £1,750 paid to 
M.P.s. 

Not all peers wish to sit in 
the Lords. Some are too young, 
and many can afford neither the 
time nor expense. Consequently, 
only about 100 peers—compared 
with 630 full-time members of the 
Commons—are active parliamen¬ 
tarians. 

Including the new creations 
under the Act, the Labour Party 
has a strength of just over 50 in 
the Lords. But only 25 of these 
• are active in the House. One of 
the 25 is nearly 90 years of age, 
eleven are over 70, ten are be¬ 
tween 55 and 70 and only three 
are under 55. 

Demand for younger peers 

There are also about 40 peers 
who support the other Opposition 
party, the Liberals, but many of 
these hardly ever attend. 

It may be said more “young” 
peers should be created. But how 
many are free, or even wish to 
serve full-time in the House of 
Lords? 

Such questions should engage 
the attention of younger people, 
for many distinguished men and 
women believe the Life Peerages 
Act has by no means settled the 
future of the Lords. A minority 
think the Upper Chamber should 
be abolished; others that it should 
continued at foot of column 4 


“The Old Girl,” an 1867 steam- 
engine that drew trains on 
London’s Underground before 
electrification, is now in the trans¬ 
port museum at Ciapham, London. 

MONEY FOR BRAINWAVES 

Nine thousand employees of 
Imperial Chemical Industries have 
received £28,524 in 12 months for 
ideas for improving the firm’s 
efficiency. The biggest single 
payment was £684. 

Samples of airmail of 90 years 
ago were in a recent Paris exhibi¬ 
tion; they were letters sent by 
balloon during the siege of Paris, 
in 1870. 

Underwater mountains over two 
miles high have been discovered 
in the Arabian Sea by the Russian 
research ship Vityaz. 

Lifts that will automatically de¬ 
liver tea and coffee to every floor 
are being installed in the great 
new Shell building on London’s 
South Bank. 


New signs with flashing blue 
lights and the words: POLICE 
ACCIDENT SLOW are to be used 
as a warning to motorists ap¬ 
proaching, the scene of a serious 
accident. 

Strelka, the dog that orbited 
the Earth in a Russian space ship 
last year, has had six puppies. 

Fiji has imported 33.000 tooth 
brushes from Britain for sale to 
schoolchildren at threepence 
apiece. 

UNDERWATER RECORD 

The American nuclear sub¬ 
marine George Washington re¬ 
mained submerged for 67 days on 
her maiden voyage. The previous 
record was the 60 days of her 
sister ship Seawolf. 

Saturday morning educational 
programmes, lasting half an hour, 
are to be given on BBC television 
in the Summer. 


THEY SAY . . . 

My ambition is to bring the 
Christian message home to the 
people of this country in every 
possible way—by preaching, 
teaching, writing, radio, television, 
and by personal influence. 

Dr. Arthur Ramsey, who is to become 
the 100th Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Stand on a chair and conduct 
like mad for an hour or so, and a 
cold will vanish. 

Sir John Barbirolli, conductor of ills 
Halle Orchestra- 


OUR HOMELAND 


Snowdrop time in the grounds 
of Dryburgh Abbey, Berwickshire 


be elected and paid like the 
Commons. 

The Act does not prevent the 
creation of hereditary peerages. 
Nor are life peerages created only 
under this Act. Certain legal 
dignitaries are appointed for life 
as law lords, to carry out the 
judicial work of the House, the 
highest court of appeal in the 
land. The two archbishops and 
24 bishops of the Church of 
England also sit in the Lords 
while they hold office. 


LIFE PEERS AND THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS 

By the C N Parliamentary Correspondent 
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Clearing the way on the 
WeBshpooB Line 


We British have a fondness for 
railways, particularly for the little 
lines that became neglected in our 
Motor Age and were forced to 
close. 

Last year our attention was 
focused on the Bluebell Line in 
Sussex, which was rescued from 
oblivion and successfully operated. 
Now enthusiasts are working hard 
to re-open the Welshpool and 
Llanfair Light Railway, a narrow 

BIG PIPES 


gauge line that runs for about ten 
miles through beautiful country in 
mid-Wales. 

This little railway was closed in 
1956, but part of the track has 
been cleared sufficiently to raise 
hopes that a section can be re¬ 
opened this year and operated by 
two of the original 1903 loco¬ 
motives. 



ARCHAEOLOGISTS IN 
THE CAR CLUB 

The Touring-Club de France 
has some amateur archaeologists 
who study known prehistoric sites, 
visit museums, hold conferences, 
and organise “ digs ” at which 
they compare the results of their 
spadework. 

The group is also busy making 
an archaeological map of France. 


SWISS BRING CHEESE 
TO NEPAL 


A new industry has been started 
in Nepal by two Swiss cheese 
makers. While on a visit to Nepal 
in 1952 they offered to introduce 
the making and marketing of 
butter and cheese and to increase 
the supply of milk. 

They got in touch with the herds¬ 
men who graze their “ chowries ”— 
animals which are a cross between 
a cow and a yak—some 15,000 
feet up in the mountains. They 
fetched up a milk separator, a 
churn, a cheese press, kettles, and 
cans along winding mountain paths 
under severe weather conditions. 

The first experimental cheese 
house was built of sticks and 
stones and covered with straw 
mats, and a second hut was put 
up as a shelter for the herdsmen 
and their chowries. First results 
proved satisfactory. The cheese 
sold well in the capital, Katmandu, 


and milk-production increased 
regularly. A second dairy was 
built four years later, and plans 
are going ahead for a third. 

The first primitive dairy has now 
been transformed into a school 
where young Nepalese herdsmen 
are learning to make cheese. 
Fifteen trainees have so far 
attended the school, and five 
others are at present taking courses 
in India. When they have quali¬ 
fied they will take over the 
management of a chain of dairies 
and milk-collecting centres to be 
established in Nepal. 


RETREATING 
HEADLAND 
IN SUSSEX 

The sea is chopping nearly two 
feet a year off Seaford Head, 
Sussex. The exceptional rains of 
1960 added to the damage by 
washing away nearly all the turf 
protecting the top of the head¬ 
land, leaving the chalk beneath 
more vulnerable than ever to 
cracks caused by this Winter's 
frosts. 

Altogether it is estimated that 
Seaford Head is between 50 and 
60 feet shorter than it was 30 
years ago. 


Helping Chile's earthquake victims 


Some of the big pipes of an 
organ which is shortly to be 
installed in the new Mormon 
Church in Kensington 


Students from the University of 
Chile spent their holidays helping 
to rebuild a village ravaged by the 
terrible earthquake of last May. 
About 500 miles of the southern 
coastal areas were devastated. 

In all, 125 students took part 
in the good work, and they have 
adopted the village and plan to 
build more than 100 emergency 
houses for the homeless. During 
July, the Winter season in Chile, 
they put up 57 prefabricated 
houses. 


To raise money, the students 
organised a film festival in the 
city of Santiago, Chile’s capital, 
and an exhibition of photographs 
of the disaster. The girls knitted 
hundreds of pullovers for the 
homeless people. More rebuilding 
will be undertaken during the 
next holidays. 

Next month a regional training 
course for camp workers, the first 
of its kind in Latin America, is 
being held to encourage youth to 
help in community work. 


Hew hotel for London Airport 



Britain’s first circular hotel, The Ariel, was opened recently by 
the Minister of Aviation, Mr. Peter Thorneycroft. Close to • 
London Airport, it can accommodate 300 visitors and has double 
windows to keep out aircraft noise. 
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GARRY HALLIDAY FLIES 
OFF TO ROME 


Qkvways Limited allowed their 
airport at _ Lympne, near 
Folkestone, to be “turned upside 
down ” during location filming for 
the new Garry Halliday series 
which begins on BBC Junior TV 
next Saturday.. Garry (Terence 
Longden) and Bill Dodds (Terence 
Alexander) were filmed in all sorts 
of exciting incidents. 

Garry Halliday and the Flying 
Foxes is the fifth adventure of the 
charter pilot and his partner, again 
written by Justin Blake. Garry’s 
old enemy, The Voice, was last 
seen stranded in the desert. Garry 
returns from there to find that a 


rival company, The Flying Foxes, 
has taken over most of his busi¬ 
ness. New exploits take him to 
Rome, where he gets mixed up 
with a mysterious organisation 
headed by a sinister Italian called 
Da Rica. 

During the location filming, 
Terence, Longden donned mask 
and flippers to dive into a lake in 
search of an important clue. 

Da Rica is played by Harold 
Lang. Nigel and Vicky, of the 
Flying Foxes, are played ‘by 
Frederick Treves and Audrey 
Nicholson, and “Jumbo” Wiles, 
Nigel’s partner, by Hector Ross. 


Strongest 
man in the 
world 

Frenchman claims to be the 
world’s strongest man. He is 
Jean Makovec and he appears with 
his girl partner, Nadia Houcka, in 
a 45-minute TV show which the 
BBC recorded recently when 
Chippcrfield’s Circus was at 
Bingley Hall, Birmingham. It will 
be screened next Wednesday (8th 
February). 

The programme has a truly 
international flavour. From Spain 
come the Rosay troupe, dancing 
on a trampoline. The Millettis on 
their rolling globe come from Italy. 
Holland contributes the Courtialos, 
musical clowns. Spain also sends 
the Toledo Liberty horses. 


U'fliMl] 

! by Ernest Thomson; 


Private Gatchpole wants 
to be a pilot 


Zoo news from 
Antwerp 

_Por a glimpse of June in Feb¬ 
ruary—and a hint of the tropics, 
too—tune in to News from the 
Zoos on BBC television next 
Tuesday. You can see the result 
of James Fisher's trip with a film 
unit to Antwerp last Summer. 

Antwerp’s Zoo is situated right 
in. the heart of the city. Yet, 
according to James Fisher, you can 
imagine yourself in the heart of 
Africa. “It is a quiet oasis,” he 
says. "A blend of zoo and 
botanical gardens.” 

As might be expected in a 
Belgian city, the Antwerp Zoo has 
an unrivalled collection of animals 
from the Congo, including giraffe¬ 
like okapis, which arc peculiar to 
that part of Africa. In the out¬ 
door enclosures we meet pygmy 
chimpanzees as well as gorillas. 
But Antwerp’s greatest pride is 
a pair of white rhinoceroses, which 
are probably unique in Europe. 


Private (Chubby) 
Catch pole of 
Granada’s Arm y 
Game , looks comical 
in flying gear. This is 
Dick Emery at home 
in Surrey with his 
six - year - old son 
Nicholas. They are 
both mad about aero- 
planes, though 
Nicholas has at present 
to be content with 
models. His Dad is 
a keen flyer of real 
aircraft and is trying 
hard to qualify for 
his pilot’s licence. 

During the last war, 
Dick stayed on the 
ground as an RiA.F. 
aircraftman. 


BILLY BUNTER FESTIVAL 


JJilly Bunter comes up with a 
three-week festival of recorded 
repeats in BBC Junior TV on 
Fridays, beginning this week. 
Toffee-Hunter Bunter, the first 
one, was originally seen on IOth 
September last. It will be fol- 


SUNDAY PICTORIAL 

NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
CHILDREN’S ART 1961 

Children’s pictures and craft work 

Entries are invited for the fourteenth 
annual exhibition to be held in 
London in September. 

All children aged between 5 and 16 may 
enter. Write now for leaflet to : 

NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF - 
CHILDREN’S ART (A), 

Sunday Pictorial, 

Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 


Closing date for entries : 


1st MARCH, 1961 


Advisory Committee ; 

Sir Herbert Read, Mr. Gordon Archibald, Mr. E. M. O’R. 
Dickey, Mr. Eduardo Paolozzi, Mr. Victor Pasmore, 
Mr. R. li. Tomlinson, and Mr. Gabriel White. 


lowed by Bunter Won’t Go! on 
10th February, and Bunter’s Party 
a week later. 

Bunter Won’t Go! was first tele¬ 
vised in 1954, but the cast was 
entirely different then, except for 
Gerald Campion, who has starred 
as the fat boy of Greyfriars ever 
since Bunter first came to the TV 


Sea-bird saved 
from the sea 


The guillemot due to appear on television next Wednesday 


Pony Soper, of the BBC's Natural 
History Unit, is proud to have 
helped in saving the life of a 
guillemot which was found coated 
in thick oil discharged by ships in 
the Bristol Channel. 

In Out of Doors on BBC tele¬ 
vision next Wednesday (8th Feb¬ 
ruary), Tony hopes to have this 


pet sea-bird “live” in the studio 
while he tells how he nursed it 
back to health. 

In the same programme lan 
Linn will be dealing with lampreys, 
those tasty, eel-like fish which, 
according to the history books, 
killed Henry I of England. He 
ate too many! 


Reading each other’s thoughts 
a hundred miles apart 


Jmagine yourself blindfolded in 

Birmingham and guessing the 
numbers on a bus ticket held by 
a friend in London. That is the 
extraordinary kind of feat which 
Bayard and Marion, BBC tele¬ 
vision's latest magic act, will 
attempt in the near future. 

Bayard and Marion, who are 
husband and wife in real life, 
begin with the first of their thought- 
transference programmes on BBC 
television next Friday. In the first 
two weekly sessions they will both 
be in the Riverside studio at 
Hammersmith. Then, on 17th 
February, Marion will try the same 
experiments in the Birmingham 
studio with Bayard in London. 

While Marion is blindfolded on 
the stage, Bayard strolls around 
the audience, examining various 
articles handed to him. If all goes 
well, Marion describes them in 
detail. When 1 telephoned Marion 


at their home near Manchester, she 
told me they practised their act for 
two years before trying it out at 
a charity show. They were amazed 
when it turned out to be a great 
success. 

Russ Conway top 
of Top Ten 

Russ Conway had his first big 
TV successes in the BBC’s 
children's programmes. Now he 
has scored a triumph on the other 
channel. 

His new ATV series, The Russ 
Conway Show, went straight to 
the top of the Top Ten, reaching 
an audience of about 19 million 
in 6,838,000 homes. Associated 
Television say this must be one 
of the few programmes in 1TV 
history to come out top on its 
first screening. 


BRINGING GEOGRAPHY TO LIFE 


Bringing geography to life is the 
aim of The British Isles, one 
of the current series of Associated- 
Rediffusion Schools TV pro¬ 
grammes for the 12 to 14-year-olds 
on Wednesdays and Thursdays. 
The scries is covering Northumbria, 
the Midlands, the South-West. 
East Anglia, and the Fens. 

John Richmond went to the 
Battersea wharves to meet Mr. 
Matson, First Officer of the colliery 
boat Deptford, which plies regu¬ 
larly between Newcastle and 
London. She was built specially 
to enable her to pass under 
London’s bridges. 

John Richmond was formerly 
an engineer—an unusual but useful 
background for an actor, narrator, 
and script-writer dealing with 
educational subjects. 


John Richmond with Mr. Matson, First Officer of the colliery 
boat Deptford 
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Where there’s a hedge there’s skilled 


work to be done 


It would'be difficult to think' of 
any feature more characteristic of 
the English countryside than the 
pattern of hedges dividing the 
fields and pastures of our farms. 
At this time of year most of them 
are bare and leafless, and therefore 
less attractive than in other 
seasons, but it is now that they are 
receiving most attention. 

Throughout the country, farm- 
folk are busy at the craft of hedge¬ 
laying. making sure that the 
barriers between the fields remain 
stock-proof. Moreover, because 
pride in achievement has given 
rise to competition, hedge-laying 
contests are now taking place in 
many districts. 

This week, indeed, brings the 
most important competition of all. 
On Thursday. 2nd February, many 
of the most skilled hedgers in the 
country will be gathered at Hars- 
fold Farm, Wisborough Green, in 
West Sussex, to take part in the 
National Hedge-Laying Champion¬ 
ships. 

If we think of a hedge in high 
Summer, our thoughts immediately 
conjure up visions of hawthorn 
and honeysuckle and wild rose, 
with a profusion of wild flowers 
below. Such a hedge undoubtedly 
is a thing of beauty, and, in addi¬ 
tion. forms a sanctuary for various 


birds and insects, and perhaps an 
animal or two. 

But all that prodigal growth, so 
beneficent to wild creatures, may 
cover up gaps and defects that the 
hedgers in Thursday's champion¬ 
ships will be most anxious to 
avoid. Often enough, the most 
picturesque hedge.is anything but 
ideal for its rightful purpose, and 
unless given attention during the 
Winter months, would be quite 
useless. Once planted, a hedge 
may last a hundred years or more, 
but it has to be given proper 
attention at regular intervals, and 
this is the time of the year when 
most of the work is done. 

Watching the change 

Usually, it is a hedge of the 
type just mentioned that is selected 
for work during a competition, 
and this means that the spectator 
can watch a weedy, straggling 
hedge changed into a neat, well- 
trimmed one within a few hours. 
Naturally, hedges vary a good deal 
from one part of the country to 
another, but the general idea of 
hedge-laying remains basically the 
same throughout. 

First of all, the hedger removes 
any dead or decaying stumps by 
cutting them off at ground level, 
and after that he examines the 


various living stumps or stems, 
preserving the longest and 
straightest and taking away the 
remainder. The hedge bottom, 
and possibly a bank as well, has 
also to be thoroughly cleaned, and 
in this process the various plants 
that caused the Summer profusion 
of bloom disappear. 

The next stage is to place up¬ 
right stakes—the material for 
which usually comes from the 
hedge itself—at intervals of about 
two feet. Then the actual hedge¬ 
laying follow's. The long, main 
stems which were left intact are 
half-cut through a few inches 
above the ground and wattled (or 
w'oven) between the stakes. 

This is the stage of the job 


able space to allow light to enter 
and so promote the young growth. 

Behind the English hedgerow, 
then, is the skill of the craftsman, 
and on Thursday the very best 
of them will be striving for the 
coveted honour of being adjudged 
champion of his craft for 1961. 

SYDNEY MOORHOUSE 


The U.S. President was 
a Boy Scout 

Mr. John F. Kennedy is the first 
Boy Scout ever to become Presi¬ 
dent of the United States. He 
joined No. 2 Bronxville Troop as 
a Tenderfoot in the State of New 
York back in 1929. 

‘•He w'as a regular Scout," his 
old Scoutmaster recalls. 


which reveals the real 
skill of the craftsman. 
Firstly, the cut has to 
be done in such a way 
as to make certain 
that the sap will con¬ 
tinue to flow in the 
Spring and so keep 
the hedge alive. 
Secondly, while the 
laying must be suffi¬ 
ciently tight to make 
the structure stock- 
proof. especially if 
there are sheep about, 
there must be reason¬ 


Above : a neat, strong hedge 
calls for all the countryman’s 
craft. Below : a strong hedge 
needs a strong foundation. 



COMPETITION 


Six new EKCO pocket transistor radios to be won! 

ALSO 100 CONSOLATION PRIZES OF NESTLE’S CHOCOLATE 


There is something wrong in the smaller picture - a deliberate 
mistake. Spot the mistake and mark it on the picture. Then colour 
the larger picture with paint or crayon. Complete the form and 
send it plus one wrapper from a 6d. Milky Bar (or two wrappers 
from 3d. Milky Bars) to the address below. Competitors from 
Eire send one Milky Bar wrapper. 


Read the Rules Carefully 

1. Entries must arrive not later than February 
28th and cannot subsequently be returned to 
competitors. 

2. Entrants must be residents of Great Bri¬ 
tain, Northern Ireland, Eire or the Channel 
Islands. 

3. Children of the employees of the Nestle 
Company Ltd., or of their advertising agents 
are not eligible to compete, 

4. Prizes will be awarded for the best colouring 
of the picture in the following age groups: 


(a) aged 8 and under; (6) aged 9 or 10; (c) aged 
11 to 15. 

5. There will be two winners in every group 
who will each be given a new Ekco pocket 
transistor radio or cash equivalent. 

6. 100 Consolation prizes of Nestle’s Choco¬ 
late will be awarded to the runners-up. 

7. Winners will be notified by post,^ and 
results may be obtained from the Nestle Co. 
Ltd., after March 15th. The judges’ decision 
is final. 



GET YOUR NESTLE’S MILKY BAR NOW! 
Hurray for Milky Bar, the pure creamy-white bar 
with the chocolatey flavour. Super! 
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JUNGLE IN THE HEART 
OF ENGLAND 


A warning that wild animals may be round the corner 


Animals like to have 
their toys, too 


r | 1 iiQ London Zoo is providing 
more “toys" for the animals 
or birds which, for one reason or 
another, cannot mix with others of 
their species. 

A Zoo official tells me that a 
ball, for example, helps to keep 
the exhibit in much better condi¬ 
tion physically, and prevents it 
from moping, than it otherwise 
would be. “It gives the creature 
some interest in life and provides 
an outlet for its ‘ play instinct ’,” 
he said. 

The latest exhibit to receive 
these attentions is Horatio, the 
Great Indian Hornbill. Officials 
have given the hornbill a small 
red ball and an old baseball ball. 
. “Horatio came to us in Decem¬ 
ber 1953,” said the official. “Since 


W10>' 


then he has lived by himself, 
mainly because he would probably 
not agree with other hornbills, 
especially if they were male. But 
we have a female now lined up 
for him and shall introduce the 
pair when we can obtain a suffici¬ 
ently large cage. 

“In the meantime, Horatio is 
being given these playthings to 
help keep him happy. He makes 
very good use of them. Often he 
picks one up in his beak and 
struts around, carrying it gingerly. 
It seems to give him as much 


satisfaction as it does to our visi¬ 
tors. Sometimes he tries to pick 
up the baseball ball, and his 
efforts to grasp it in his bill— 
usually done with an agonising 
look in his eyes, as though he 
feared it might explode—convulse 
all who see it. Incidentally, the 
exercise he gets on these occasions 
is very, good for him and does 
much to keep him fit.” 


POINT-OF-VIEW 


Fisherman Freddy flies in 


Look out! There’s a very steep hill ahead 


Crossing a swamp is no trouble at all 


It might well be thought that 
these photographs were taken in a 
tropical land. They were, in fact, 
taken at Solihull, near Birming¬ 
ham, in a jungle which has all the 
worst features of “bad lands” in 
various parts of the world. 

This Warwickshire jungle, in the 
very heart of England, is not a 
botanical wonderland, or any 
other kind of show-place. De¬ 
signed by Mr. Alec loyce, of the 
Rover Company, it really serves 
a most useful purpose. It is in¬ 
tended to show potential customers 
that the Land Rover can tackle 
any kind of rough, roadless 
country—in any part of the world 
—arid come through with flying 
colours. 

Trip on the track 

To understand what has been 
achieved it is necessary to go on 
a trip with Mr. loyce around his 
jungle track and sample all the 
driving hazards he has devised. 
For instance as the Land Rover 
dives down a 1-in-l slope, he lets 
the car down like,a lift, saying: 
"No trouble, gravity does the 
work.” 


Further surprises are in store. 
At the bottom of the slope is a 
fast-flowing stream littered with 
boulders, and then a bank just 
as steep as the first. “This is the 
sort of thing they had to put up 
with when they were building the 
Kariba Dam in Rhodesia,” Mr. 
Joyce will explain. 

Knee-deep in mud - 

A little farther on is a twisting, 
boggy track. “We copied it faith¬ 
fully from a bit near Kuala 
Lumpur,” says Mr. Joyce. Then 
there is a lake of knee-deep mud 
and a 20-yard slope of grass— 
"There are slopes like this every¬ 
where in the world. The trick is 
to slide quietly and then you'll 
always gain firm. ground under 
your own power,” the passenger is 
told. 

A trip round the "jungle ” 
usually convinces the customers, 
although they invariably want to 
buy the very vehicle in which they 
have had the demonstration run. 
They think there is something 
special about it; but it is in fact 
just a normal production iob. 


^ regular visitor to the London 
Zoo gardens just now is a 
lone wild heron, known to the 
keepers as “Fisherman Freddy,” 
who flies in every morning imme¬ 
diately it gets light. After a 
preliminary cruise around the 
grounds he settles on the roof of 
the Southern Aviary, where most 
of the Society’s sea-birds are 


Millipedes which 
roll into a ball 

! |)avid Atilnborougu, now in 
Madagascar for another of 
his B.B.C. Zoo Quest programmes, 
has sent the Zoo 80 Pill millipedes, 

! a species peculiar to the island of 
j Madagascar. 

“These arc the first Pill milli¬ 
pedes we have had for many 
years,” said Overseer • George 
Ashby of the insect section. 

“These millipedes, which are 
about three inches long, get their 
name because they roll into a ball 
which looks not unlike a black 
pill. We have divided them into 
two contingents. One lot has 
been put on show in the insect 
house, where they are feeding well 
on fruit and decaying wood. The 
rest we are keeping in the labora¬ 
tory, in a temperature of 75 degrees 
Fahrenheit, in the hope that some, 
at least, wilt lay eggs. Although 
we've had examples of this large 
Madagascan millipede here before, 
the species has never yet bred 
here. There is now a very good 
chance of this happening,” Mr. 
Ashby added. 


housed, and spends a few minutes 
there preening and cocking - an 
occasional eye towards the Pen¬ 
guin Pool. Satisfied that there is 
no danger, Fisherman Freddy then 
flies down to the pond and wades 
slowly through the water, picking 
up any bits of “fish-waste” that 
the penguins have overlooked. 

The penguins, particularly the 
large Kings, usually follow the 
heron, although" at a discreet, dis¬ 
tance. An hour or two later, 
when visitors begin to arrive. 
Fisherman Freddy is off and away.. 

“We have no. idea where this 
lone heron comes from, but most 
probably he is based on one of 
the heronries on the outskirts— 
Richmond Park, Wanstead Park, 
or Ken Wood,” said an official. 
“The chances are that we shall 
not see him much longer. In the 
wild, herons usually begin gather¬ 
ing at their heronries in January, 
prior to nesting.” 


In its characteristic resting 
position, this flying fox, a 
kind of bat, wraps itself in 
its wings and views visitors 
to Chessington Zoo upside- 
down. 


DEATH OF A COBRA 


A sorry loss for the menagerie 
recently was the death of its 
one-and-only hamadryad, or king- 
cobra. This snake, about six feet 
long and normally one of the 
most deadly exhibits, was known 
to the keepers as “Old Sockets.” 
I asked the reason for this un¬ 
usual name. 

“It’s fairly simple, really,” ex¬ 
plained Mr. R. A. Lanworn, the 
reptile overseer. “This cobra 
came from a snake-charmer in 
Hong Kong who had drawn its 
fangs, to - render it more or less 
harmless. All that remained were 
the sockets. ... . . 


“The snake was not in very 
good fettle when we received him. 
and we had great difficulty in 
getting him to feed. The hama¬ 
dryad is a ‘cannibal’ snake, and 
the only fare we could offer him 
was British grass snakes, which are 
eagerly taken by most hama¬ 
dryads. But for some reason Old 
Sockets preferred to fast, and 
gradually his health failed. 

“These cannibal cobras, which 
occur in Malaya with some fre¬ 
quency, are very hard to come by 
over here. However, we hope to 
: replace Old Sockets before very 
long."” . 


Will the ravens nest this year ? 


^he raven is a bird easily kept 
in captivity. But it is rare 
indeed for the species to breed in 
restricted conditions.- However, a 
special attempt will be made yery 
soon at the London Zoo. 

A pair of ravens, known as Joe 
and Annette, have been the sole 
occupants of the ravens’ cage for 
several years. 

"These are both Youngish birds 


which appear very suitable ’ for 
breeding,” said the official. “We 
gave them a quantity of sticks and 
twigs last year, hoping they might 
nest. They played about with the 
material and took some of it up 
to the ledge in their indoor shelter. 
But the nest they built was a poor 
affair, and no eggs were laid. 

“In the Spring we intend trying 
again. And we are not unhopeful. 


We have found on previous occa¬ 
sions that having made a half¬ 
hearted attempt to nest in one year, 
birds will do the thing properly in 
the year following. So we hope 
Joe and -Annette will oblige. 

“Ravens are early nesters,” 
added the official. "They lay four 
or five bluish, spotted eggs during 
February or March.” 

Craven Hill 
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ADVERTISER'S ANNOUNCEMENT 


PIPE-LA Yim HELICOPTER 




A helicopter recently laid a steel pipe-line stretching 600 yards 
across boggy ground beside the River Thames near Gravesend. 
The job, which could have taken from ten days to a fortnight 
with ordinary'transport, was done in a day. 


Where the pets 

watch television 


For nearly three years now pets 
of many kinds have been arriving 
at the Wilcox home near Tring. 
Hertfordshire. 

At first they came in two by 
two, like the animals to the Ark— 
the horses, Tinker and Trigger, a 
pair of peacocks, and the piglets. 
Porgy and Bess. Then came Henri¬ 
etta, a Rhode Island Red hen, 
Beauty the lamb, and Wallace the 
wallaby, followed by a dozen 
more. 

All the residents of this private 
zoo have their homes in the 
grounds, but they like to spend 
much of their time in the family 
living-room, watching television 
and generally sharing the privileges 
enjoyed by the two household 
eats. Skipper and Snowball. 

They arc all looked after by 15- 



Jimmy with Daisy May the duck and 
Zambesi, his pet lion cub. 


year-old Jimmy Wilcox and his 
young sister Joyce. Jimmy has left 
Aylesbury Technical School and is 
training to become a civil airline 
pilot. Joyce, who is nine and goes 
to school in Aylesbury, hopes to 
become a veterinary surgeon. 

Says their mother: “Nobody 
knows what will be arriving next. 
People somehow get to hear about 
our animals, and then send us 
more.” 

Wallace the wallaby, now ten 
months old, was presented to 
Jimmy by some American friends 
during a visit to Britain. Selom, 
an Aberdeen Angus calf, was given 
to the children when he was only 
four days old. Daisy May, the 
Aylesbury duck, was another gift. 

One evening there was a phone 
call to tell Mr. Wilcox to meet the 
10 p.m. train at Tring 
without fail to collect 
a crate marked “live¬ 
stock.” When it was 
opened, out flew two 
pairs of pigeons, a 
present . from a 
stranger who had 
heard a bout the 
children's fondness 
for animals. 

The latest gift, and 
the biggest surprise 
of all, is a lion cub. 
Zambesi, who is kept 
indoors at night, but 
is not yet friendly 
enough to . romp 
about the room. 


m Therm’s. 


Issued by the Gas Council. 

Mr. Therm is the eighth wonder 
of the world I He does 
so many wonderful things, and 
in this series we tell you all 
about just some of them. 


rvT is for PERFUMES, all of which can be made by 
’ Mr. Therm I It might seem strange that the lovely 
scents that abound in the world can have anything 
to do with the gas that cooks your dinner or gives you lots 
of lovely hot water for your bath. But, as you’ve seen in 
this series, Mr. Therm is a very versatile fellow. How he 
makes perfumes is very simple : the same factors that 
give a flower its particular scent (rose, or jasmine, or may- 
blossom) can be produced chemically, from the by-products 
of coal. The range of scents is enormous. Clover, sweet 
pea, orange blossom, carnation, heliotrope, peaches—Mr. 
Therm can make them all ! Isn’t he clever ? 





is for QUERIES, those questions that are always 
being asked at Gas Showrooms all over Britain. 
There’s always a showroom close to hand, and the 
men and women who work there are always ready to answer 
your questions about gas. They’re experts in the use of gas 
in all its ways : heating the home, cooking the dinner, pro¬ 
viding constant hot water for all the family. If you have any 
questions at all about gas, go along to your local Gas Show¬ 
room, and you’ll find the answer speedily. Conditions 
differ from one place to another, and your local Gas Board 
officials will know just what’s right for you. And, as well 
as advice, there’s always a good display of gas appliances, 
cookers, refrigerators, fires, a whole host of good things 
run by gas that makes life happier. 



is for REFRIGERATOR, and for a gas refrigera¬ 
tor, which makes Mummy’s life so much easier. 
Food is kept fresh for days—there’s never any 
waste with a gas refrigerator, and it’s so economical, too. 
Mankind has known for thousands of years, of course, 
that cold will preserve food, but it wasn’t until the 
I880’s, that mechanical refrigeration was introduced. It 
was the clipper ships bringing frozen meat from New 
Zealand that first experimented with refrigerators on a 
large scale, and to-day there is hardly any industry which 
doesn’t use refrigeration of some sort or another. 
A gas refrigerator is a very simple device. A small gas 
flame heats liquid ammonia—safely tucked away in metal 
tubes—and the evaporation of the ammonia absorbs 
heat from its surroundings and keeps your food lovely 
and cool. 



SUPER PRIZES TO BE WON • 



HERE’S WHAT TO DO 

Add one letter in place of each dot to 
complete the words in the panels—the/ 
are all objects in the picture. 

List the six answers neatly on a post¬ 
card, add your full name, age, and address, 
then post it to : 

Mr. Therm’s A.B.C. No. 6, 

Children’s Newspaper, 

3 Pilgrim Street, 

London, E.C.4. (Comp.). 

Mr. Therm will award £2 2s. Book 
Tokens for the three neatest correct 
entries (with writing according to age 
taken into consideration) received by 
Friday, IOth February. 

A.B.C. WINNERS 

The winners of our A.B.C. Competition 
No. I are Jillian Joiner of Leicester, Judith 
Kneebone of Dalton-in-Furness and Stephen 
Boyce of London, S.W.I. 


KEEPS YOU SNUG 
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PAGEANT OF NATURE 
IN FEBRUARY 


The Children's Newspaper, 4th February , I96i 

m RECORD 

New discs to note 



0n fine days in February, 
especially towards the end of 
the month, people living in' towns 
should be able to hear almost the 
full range of song from resident 
birds that they arc likely to en¬ 
counter. 

The robin, hedgesparrow,. wren, 
song thrush, and mistle-thrush, 
have been singing since January; 
and to this list are now added thc : 
chaffinch and the blackbird, at 
least by the end of the month.. The 
persistent cooing of Both the 
woodpigeon and the feral pigeon 
of the streets also ranks as bird¬ 
song to be heard in February; and 
so do the great tit’s “saw-sharpen¬ 
ing ” and “teacher, teacher ”• 
notes, and the pretty little trill of 
the blue tit. 

It is in February also that we 
begin to notice that the black¬ 
headed gulls in the parks, or along 
the quays of seaports, are assum¬ 
ing their " black heads.” For this 
is their Summer plumage, which 
most of them will be v/earing by 
the end of March,' and it consists 
of a chocolatc-brown hood, cover¬ 
ing about half the head. The 
common and herring gulls, too, at 
this time will be losing the grey 
streaks on their heads that are the 
only important distinction between 
their Summer and Winter 
plumages. 

House-hunting 

February 14th, St. Valentine's 
Day. is traditionally the day when 
the birds find their mates. The 
truth in this old idea is that this 
is about the time, if everything’s 
not covered with snow and frost, 
that our birds start to take up the 
territories in which they will 
eventually build their nests. By 
the end of the month, on sunny 
days, you can see blue tits ex¬ 
ploring nest-boxes and other 
suitable nest sites, such as holes 
in trees and walls. 

The feral pigeon is, the only 


Little blue tit finds a nesting 


town bird really likely to be found 
nesting in February—it can lay its 
eggs in almost any month of the 
year—but towards the end of the 
month mistle-thrushcs. may be 
building their bulky nests high in 
a tree in a park. Occasionally, 
they may have eggs by the end of 
a mild February. 

Sunny days at the end of the 
month may also bring out the first 
of the hibernating butterflies in 
parks and gardens: peacock.'small 
tortoiseshell, and brimstone. 
Several rather dull-looking moths 
of the genus Hybemaria regularly 
emerge and appear on the wing at 
street lights in February; they 
include the early moth and the 
Spring usher. Their caterpillars 
are of the “Iooper” type, but will 
not be seen until the late Spring, 
when there arc leaves on the trees 
for them to eat. 

The little Winter gnats do not 
even need a sunny day to appear. 
They can be seen dancing up and 
down even in the coldest weather, 
with snow and hard frost on the 
ground. All they need is a 


sheltered spot, so you 
will not find them on 
a very windy day. 

The wild flower to 
look for in late Feb¬ 
ruary is the coltsfoot, 
looking like a small 
leafless dandelion. 
The flowers appear 
long before the large 
solitary leaves, which 
are shaped somewhat 
like a horse's hoof, 
whence the plant’s 
name. 

In February the 
hazels are in their full 
glory of yellow catkins 
or “ lambs’ tails,” and 
if you look closely 
place you will also find the 

John Markham tiny red female flowers 
Which eventually pro¬ 
duce the nuts. The hazel has 
separate male and female flowers 
on the same bush, and the con¬ 
spicuous catkins arc the male 
flowers. Richard Fitter 

(In Mr. Richard Fitter’s article 
in C N dated 21st January it was 
stated that the robin had been 
selected as Britain's national bird 
“by the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds.” Unfortun¬ 
ately, some words were omitted by 
the printer, and the paragraph 
should have read: ”... by a vote 
of readers of The Times and 
members of the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds.’’) 


BIRD-TIME STORY 

Bedtime for birds at Berlin Zoo 
is to be regulated by specially- 
controlled lighting in the aviaries. 

Birds from northern regions, 
where twilight comes slowly, will 
be provided with a gradual sunset 
effect. Tropical birds will experi¬ 
ence the same sudden onset of 
darkness that they are used to in 
their native jungles. 


ROBERT WAGNER CHORALE: 
Sea Chanties on Capitol 
FAP4.8462. Five rousing sea songs 
receive a full-blooded treatment 
from this choir, one of the best 
in America. They sing of The 
Wide Missouri, reminding the 
listener of the days when the 
riverboats ploughed up and down 
that mighty river, and of High 
Barbarce. (EP. 13s. 3d.) 

FRANK SINATRA: Nice V 
Easy on Capitol W1417. There is 
no one better qualified to sing 
these 12 present-day ballads. The 
tunes include Dream, Fools Rush 
In, and an attractive newcomer, 
Nice ’n' Easy. (LP. 37s. 9!d.) 

ROSEMARY CLOONEY: Swings 
Softly on MGM C838. Miss 
Clooney has a distinctive style 
and the songs here vary in mood, 
being sometimes cheerful, as in 
You Ol’ Son Of A Gun, or sad as 
in Sorry For Myself. (LP. 
34s. lid.) , 

JOE BROWN: Shine on Pye 
7N15322. Bright, cheeky-faced 
young Joe 
Brown is a 
familiar figure 
on television. 

For this 
record he has 
chosen an old 
song which 
adapts itself 
well to the 
modern beat. 

(45. 6s. 4d.) 

TERRY LIGHTFOOT: The Old 
Pull ’n’ Push on Columbia 
DB4567. Terry and his jazz band 
play the tune used during' the 
children’s television series of the 
same name. Members of the band 
seem to enjoy themselves as each 
plays his variation on the theme. 
The sum total makes a lively 
session. (45. 6s.) 



PETULA CLARK: Sailor on 
Pye 7N15324. Although Pet is 
spending 
much of her 
working time 
in France, it 
is good news 
that she can 
still be heard 
on new 
records here. 
Her latest is 
first-class with 
a good melody 
and a lilting 
rhythm that conjures up the 
swaying of a boat. This is one 
of the best Petula Clark discs to 
date. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

1SAIE D1SENHAUS: Nursery 
Rhymes on Atlas Talespinners 
EN 10 030. Isaie Disenhaus 
directs the choral group of the 
London School of Economics in 
this selection of nursery rhymes. 
The accompanying booklet pro¬ 
vides all the words, so younger 
listeners can enjoy singing with 
the choir. (LP. 22s. 6d.) 

CHARLES CRAIG: Land of 
Smiles on HMV 7EG8631. These 
excerpts from the Lehar operetta 
are presented by the Sadler’s Wells 
Theatre. Lehar, composer of The 
Merry Widow, has been very 
popular with theatre audiences 
recently, especially with those who 
have heard the Sadler's Wells’ 
productions. Charles Craig and 
Elizabeth Fretwell sing four 
numbers from Land of Smiles, in¬ 
cluding the beautiful Serenade. 
(EP. 10s. 11 Jd.) 

STANLEY BLACK: Carnival 
in the Sun on Ace of Clubs 1050. 
This is an exciting selection of 
melodies with the emphasis on 
the Latin-American rhythms which 
Stanley Black plays so well. On 
this recording his orchestra is 
supplemented by the George 
Mitchell Choir. (LP. 21s.) 



CENTRAL AFRSCAN PIONEER—the story of Cecil Rhodes (6) 



THERE IS TROUBLE AHEAD FOR RHODES WITH HIS AMBITIOUS SCHEMES. SEE NEXT WEEK’S INSTALMENT 
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THE CONWAY! 
TAKE COYER 

by Geoffrey Morgan 


Shut in the cellar of the old 
cottage on Stavely' Creek, Fergie, 
Jerry, and Jane realise that 
Thompson the coastguard has led 
them into a trap. This is so that, 
with Dr. Bredon and Captain 
Boniface, he can complete the 
salvage operation on a wreck and 
escape with the stolen gold while 
the young trio who have dis¬ 
covered the daring plot are kept 
out of the way. When, a little 
later, they hear Bredon’s Land 
Rover return to the cottage, the 
door of the cellar is suddenly 
opened and Boniface orders them 
to come up—one at a time . . . 

17. One at a time 
up from the 
ceBBar 

‘C'or a moment not one of the. 
x three young prisoners moved. 
They stood at the foot of the 
cellar steps, staring into the dazz- 
Fng beam of the torch, reluctant 
to obey the sinister command, yet 
conscious that the threatening gun 
left them no alternative. 

“D’you hear?” snarled the 
voice. “Get a move on! We 
want you up here—one at a 
time!” 

They remained still, and in the 
silence that followed, the man's 
hollow laugh gushed over them. 

“No volunteers, eh?” he 
chuckled, and pointed the gun at 
Fergie. “All right—you! Up 
you come. Behave yourself and 
you won’t get hurt.” 

With a rather sickly grin of 
encouragement, Fergie patted 
Jerry on the shoulder, and then 
moved quickly up the steps. The 
door was slammed, and Jerry and 
Jane were left alone in the dark¬ 
ness. They could hear voices in 
the passage above, but there was 
no sound of a struggle or cries 
from their friend. 

“ Stunt to scare us ” 

"What are they doing? What's 
the idea?” said Jane in a panic- 
stricken whisper. She clasped 
Jerry's arm tightly. 

"I wish I knew. But you can 
bet it's another stunt to scare the 
wits out of us.” He spoke calmly, 
almost with unconcern, but Jane 
knew his attitude was for her 
benefit, so she tried to follow suit. 

"Guess we can’t expect help 
from the police,” she said re¬ 
signedly. “But at least there’s a 
chance of Amos reaching us be¬ 
fore long. My, Jerry, what luck 
we left the note for him!” 

"Yes, the Skipper’s our one 
chance of rescue, and of getting 
the gang as well.” Although he 
spoke hopefully he had his doubts 
of Amos returning from London 
before the evening, and so much 
could happen between then and 
now. And what was happening to 
Fergie? 


The opening door at the top of 
the steps did not supply the 
answer. There was no sign of their 
friend; only the ominous figure 
with the torch and the gun, order¬ 
ing the girl to go up. Jerry be¬ 
gan to climb the steps with her 
as Jane, bravely determined to 
show herself unbeaten and un¬ 
afraid, moved upward; but he was 
ordered back before he reached 
the top. 

The door was closed again and 
Jerry stood on the bottom step, 
his hands clenched tightly, but he 
could not stop his knees from 
trembling. 

When the door opened again 
he was already halfway up the 
flight of steps. He moved quickly 
up to the passage and Boniface 
stepped back, still holding the 
gun in his left hand. Jerry was 
conscious of two other men in the 
background, but what happened 
next was so quick he had no 
chance either to identify them or 
anticipate their intentions. 

Bn the Land Rover 

He was spun round, his arms 
were pinned behind his back, he 
was blindfolded and gagged and 
his wrists bound together. Then 
he was marched outside. 

The next moment his feet were 
swung from under him. He was 
lifted and dropped on a heap of 
something. His legs touched two 
othir pairs of legs, and he 
realised he had joined Jane and 
Fergie, although he could neither 
sec them nor talk to them. Then 
an engine started and he knew 
they were all in the back of the 
Land Rover and, wherever they 
were going, at least they were to¬ 
gether again. 

The bumpy journey began and 
at first it seemed natural to sup¬ 
pose that they were on their way 
to Gullmarsh Island; but in less 
than 'five minutes they had 
stopped and Jerry knew they 
could be no more than a few 
hundred yards from the cottage. 

Damp-smelling room 

He was pulled out and his feet 
set on the ground, then he was 
guided forward. Through the 
blindfold he sensed passing out of 
the sunlight into a room which 
smelled strongly of damp and 
rust. His escort remained silent, 
pushing him round some obstacle 
on the concrete floor and halting 
. him. Then his legs were tied. 

Suddenly, he was grasped by the 
shoulders and lowered a few feet 
until he was standing on another 
floor. The damp, rusty smell was 
more intense and he could hear 
the drip of moisture. Cautiously, 
he wriggled aside at the sound of 
movement above, and in the next 
few moments he knew Jane and 
Fergie had joined him. 1 There was 
the snap of a trap-door falling 
into place and a heavy' object 


dragged over it. A minute or two 
later the silence was broken by 
the faint sound of the Land 
Rover’s engine, which soon began 
to fade and then was lost alto¬ 
gether. 

Making noises through their 
gags, Jerry and Fergie eventually 
worked themselves into a position 
that brought them back to back, 
and Jerry’s fingers began to work 
on the knots securing the cords 
binding Fergie’s wrists; but Fergie 
at once moved round so that 
Jerry’s hands were close to his 
jacket pocket and the younger boy 
W'as quick to understand the 
manoeuvre. 

Cutting themselves free 

His fingers groped into the 
pocket and he pulled out the pen¬ 
knife. and after some difficulty 
lifted one of the blades. Then it 
was only a matter of seconds be¬ 
fore Fergie’s hands were free and 
his gag and blindfold were off. 
In little more than another minute 
Jane and Jerry were also free. 

“Where are we?” Jane gasped 
as soon as her gag was removed. 

“In a kind of inspection com¬ 
partment or pit of the old pump¬ 
house,” Fergie said, as they stared 
around them. "The engine is on 
the floor above and this place 
seems to be below ground level 
and houses some of the pipes and 
valves by the look of all this dere¬ 
lict gear. See . . . there’s no 
window in the place, only a 
grating in the ceiling.” 

Rusty pipes and valves 

Faint streaks of daylight filtered 
through the metal grille in a roof 
so low that they could reach it 
with their hands, and the boys’ 
first actions were to try both the 
trap-door and the grating. After 
some minutes of strenuous effort 
they gave up the attempt since 
neither door nor grille could be 
budged a fraction. 

As their eyes adjusted them¬ 
selves to the dim light the 
shadowy objects Fergie had iden¬ 
tified as piping and valves were 
revealed as little more than rusty 
cylinders of metal, some of which 
ran out through the concrete side 
wall and others down through the 
floor, with a number of thin con¬ 
necting pipes leading up through 
the roof to the engine-room. Each 
metal channel seemed to have a 
wheel-type valve control, thick 
with rust, and at one end. a pipe 
larger than the rest gaped open, 
having broken away at the joint 
where it turned to run into the 
floor. 

“The cellar of the cottage was 
cosy compared with this," Jerry 
declared. 

“Doesn't seem any way out!” 
breathed Jane. 

“That was their idea,” Fergie 
muttered quietly. “I reckon at 



Jerry and Fergie eventually worked themselves into a sitting 
position that brought them back to back 


the cottage they thought, we’d get 
out without a guard. Here they’re 
sure we can’t so the guard’s re¬ 
leased for other duties, such as 
joining the scramble to handle the 
last of the gold and help Bredon 
get away as quickly as possible.” 

“That’s just about it,” Jerry 
agreed. “We’re well buried here, 
and could be shut up for goodness 
knows how long.” 

“But why waste time tying us 
up? What’s the idea of’ blind¬ 
folds and gags if they’re in such 
a hurry?” Jane asked. 

“Thompson was probably still 
there—had a hand in moving us, 


and didn’t want to give himself 
away by letting us see him,” Jerry 
pointed out. “And anyway, we 
couldn't give any trouble bound 
and gagged.” 

As he finished . speaking an 
ominous sound came from the 
broken pipe at the end. Water 
was trickling out of its rusty 
mouth. 

“Where’s that coming from?” 
he asked anxiously. 

Jane and Fergie stared aghast 
as the trickle from the gaping 
hole splashed on the floor in a 
growing stream. 

To he continued 


Bright Stories 

FOR DULL DAYS . . - 


There’s great reading to cheer the dull 
winter days of the shortest month, 
great reading for every month in 
Schoolgirls’ Own Library. This all¬ 
story library packs thrills and 
adventure into 64 pages of exciting 
reading. Two new titles every month. 

The latest issues are :— 

345 — THREE MAKE A VOW 

An innocent girl expelled from school and a' 
band of three pledged to clear her name. 

346 — CRUISE OF THE PAINTED CANOE 

A brother and sister together with the beautiful 
Indian girl Moonflower in a story of 
adventure and mystery. 




ON SALE NOW-Price if- each 

Schoolgirls’ Own 

LIBRARY 
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WORLD OF STAMPS 


The ( hil dean's Newspaper, 4th February, 1961 


* ONCE AGAIN I AM OFFERING * 
THIS MARVELLOUS FREE GIFT 
A 2/6 STAMP FREEH! 

This used King George VI stamp of Great 
Britain, together with a Royal Visit, 2 Silver 
Jubilee and 2 Coronation stamps are offered 
FREE to applicants for my Bargain 
Approvals and enclosing 3d. for postage. 
Please tell your Pareyits before replying. 
S.W. SALMON (C56) 119 Beechcrot't Rd.,Ipswich 


too Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
2d. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4Jd. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN64), 

53 NewJyn Way, Parkstone, Poole , Dorset 


IH RUSSIA FREE to everyone niptfCTO 
IU ordering one of these rJWjTiLto 


10 diff. 

Afghanistan4/- 
N. Borneo 2/3 
Fiji 2/3 

Liberia 1/9 

Sau. Arabia 1/9 
Triangulars 1/6 


25 diff. 


10(1 diff. 

HongKong3/9 

Canada 

6/- 

Jamaica 

2/9 

Australia6/- 

Ceylon 

1/9 

Japan 

3/6 

Israel 

4/- 

Finland 

3/9 

Monaco 

3/- 

Norway 

3/6 

Zanzibar 

8/- 

China 

1/6 


Please tell your parents. 

POSTAGE 3d. extra. C.W.O. LIST FREE. 
BattgtampsflOR) 16 Kidderminster Rd„ Croydon.Surrey 

Piebald Mice, 5/6 
pair. Textbook, 
5/6. Cages, 7/6. 
Several colours. 

Send for List . 
PITT FRANCIS, 

Mouse Fartn,Fcrndale, 
Glam. 



Ofin STAMPS PLUS 2 Qflfl 
4UU FROM RUSSIA 4UU 
★ FREE! * 

To all who request Discount Approvals. 
Send 5d. to cover postage. 

Please tell yotir parents. 

RAYON A STAMP CO. (Dept. CN), 
IIEYSOMS AVENUE, GREENBANK, 
NORTHUTCH, CHESHIRE 


FREE 2 Modern Sets FREE 

Also good world stamps. No rubbish. To 
all genuine applicants for my splendid 
APPROVALS. Junior and medium collectors. 
Not Abroad. 

Sd. postage and tell your parents. 

PERFECTA STAMPS 
2 Primrose Villas, Preston Road, 
StandJsh, Wigan 


FREEftFRff 

eight eight 


DIFFERENT QUEEN ELIZABETH 
1953 CORONATION STAMPS 

To those who ask for my approvals. 

(1) Queen Elizabeth pictorials ld.-6d. ea. 

(2) foreign pictorials ld.-3d. ea. 

(3) GVI. Colonials J?d.-6d. ea. 

Please state which required. Enclose 3d. 
for postage. Please get your parents consent. 
Apply to:— 

J. B. STAMP SERVICE, 21 CADOGAN GDNS., 
CHURCH END, FINCHLEY, LONDON, N.3 


PP£E BUTTERFLY SET 

Once again we have pleasure in offering a 
superb gift to all genuine Approval appli¬ 
cants. This time we are giving a splendidly 
engraved set showing wonderful examples 
of butterflies in full natural colour from 
the Malagassy Republic. This lovely mint 
set will enhance any collection and will 
be sent free to all Approval applicants 
enclosing 4Jd. postage. Tell your parents. 

DEVON SERVICES LTD. 

1 HORSESHOE BEND. PAIGNTON, DEVON 


133 DIFFERENT STAMPS 

FREE! 

Just send us your 
name and address 
& you will receive a 

wonderful packet 
of 133 different 
stamps 
also the 
Canadian Duck, 
as illustrated 
ABSOLUTELY FREE OF CHARGE 
together with a selection of Approvals. 
Tell your parent s you are writing . 
Please enclose 3d. postage. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. LTD., 

(Dept. C.51J, Bridc/north, Shropshire 



100 STAMPS AND ALBUM FREE 

To all applicants asking to see my 
id., id. and Id. etc.. Discount Approvals 
Many more FREE GIFTS thereafter. 
Enclose 42d. for postage. 

Please tell your parents. 

E. F. CROFT (C.N.9) 
Pigdown Farm, Hever, nr.Edenbridge, 

= — _ 


Islands that were 
lost for 200 years 


r"^“F” !, NOT m ng’to' pay T 

! STAMP PACKET WORTH 7/6— ■ 

1 —Containing following— 1 

8 10 Bulgaria; 50 World (All Diff.) 

I To obtain this packet Just request our .. 
Discount Approvals and enclose 3d. ■ 
stamp for return postage. ® 

| Please tell your parents. 1 

I CYRIL MYERS & CO. (Dept. C.N.57) j 
^ 42 Castleview Gardens, Ilford, Essex H 


101 STAMPS OF 
THE WORLD—FREE 

This fine packet of stamps (all different) is I 
offered Free to readers who send 4|d. post- j 
age and ask to see our Discount Approvals, i 
(Price xvithout Approvals—1/- post free.) 
Please tell your parents. 

SUMMIT STAMPS, 

SEATON, WORKINGTON, ENGLAND 


Although they stretch across the 
Pacific Ocean in a chain 900 
miles long, the Solomon Islands 
were once “ lost for 200 years. 

They were discovered in 1568 
by a Spanish explorer, Alvaro de 
Mendana. The origin of their 
name, however, remains a mystery. 
One explanation is that Mendana 
went home with exaggerated 
accounts of their natural wealth 
and that this led credulous 
Spaniards to think of them as the 
fabulous islands from which King 
Solomon had obtained gold for 
his Temple in Jerusalem. 

Be that as it may, the accounts 
soon proved untrue, and the dis¬ 
appointed Spaniards forgot the 
islands; and it was not until two 
centuries later, in 1767, that they 
were re-discovered by a British 
explorer. Captain Philip Carteret, 
in H.fvf.S. Swallow. Another 
century elapsed before Britain took 
them under her protection. 

Stamps of the current Queen 
Elizabeth series show attractive 
views in the Solomon Islands, and 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 

25 Egypt 
10 Saudi Arabia 


100 Br. Empire 3/6 
100 Whole World 2/- 
100 Gt. Britain 

(All Obsolete) 8/6 
50 —do.— 2/- 

100 U.S.A. 5/- 

50 New Zealand 3/- 
50 South Africa 3/ 


100 Australia 
100 Canada 
100 Japan 
25 Russia 
25 Finland 
25 Sweden 
10 Danzig 
12 Herm Island 

Triangulars 3/- 
100 Hungary 2/ 


25 Congo 
50 Bulgaria 
25 Eire 
25 Iran 
10 Siam 
10 Iceland 
50 Roumania 
50 India 
25 Malta 
25 Ceylon 
25 Jamaica - 
10 Tonga 
10 Grenada 
10 Caymans 
10 Ascension 
10 Aden 


IA 
V- 

2/6 

1/6 

2 /- 

1/3 

1 /- 

1/6 

1/9 

1/3 

3/- 

1/9 

3/6 

2/6 

2/6 

3/- 

3/- 

2/6 


Orders under 5, - pleass add 3d. return postage. 

We despatch per Return. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 8-Page Illustrated List of Sets 
Packets. Albums, etc. Free on request. ’ 

J. A. L. FRANKS LTD. (Dept- C.N.), 
140 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4 


Oldest British 
Medal for 
Bravery 

A replica of what is believed to 
be the oldest medal for bravery in 
the British Isles has been presented 
to Field Marshal Lord Alanbrooke 
by the Parliament of Northern 
Ireland. The original, long a 
treasured possession of the Royal 
Inniskilling Fusiliers, was awarded 
to one of their officers by King 
William III for valour at the Battle 
of the Boyne in 1690. It has the 
king's head on one side and Ennis¬ 
killen Castle on the other. 

The replica was handed to Lord 
Alanbrooke by Northern Ireland's 
Speaker as “a very sincere token 
of the respect and admiration of 
the Parliament and people of 
Northern Ireland for one of our 
greatest sons—a man to whom the 
British Commonwealth and the 
free world owe a tremendous debt 
of gratitude.” 

Wrist watches 
for 6N readers 

Congratulations to these readers 
v/Jio each won a wrist watch in 
CN competition No. 4: Brenda 
Bowers, Stoke-on-Trent; Christine 
Nolan, Morecambe; Christopher 
Pitt, Worcester; David Pope, 
Cupar, Geoffrey Wills, Farn- 
borough. 

Book Tokens have been 
awarded to the following runners- 
up : Richard Hodges, Gloucester; 
Salley Ince, Sheffield; Wendy Jack. 
Birmingham, 14; Joan Nicholl, St. 
Annes; Russell Nightingale, South- 
minster; Colin Reid, Worthing; 
Keith Ridgway, Harrow; Sarah 
Shillito, Loughton; Catherine 
Sturdy, South Shields; and Susan 
Taylor, Walsall. 



some of the 
canoes made 
by the i s- 
landers. The 
21d. value, for 
instance, 
shows the 
carved and 
decorated 
prow of a 
canoe from 
Roviana, on 
New Georgia. 

Last October a new form of 
government, a Legislative Council, 
was introduced for the Solomon 
Islands and three special stamps 
have been issued to mark the 
occasion. Although dated 1960, 
the stamps were not placed on sale 
until the end of January this year. 

Their design is unusual, for the 
white border has been omitted and 
the background colour extends to 
the edge of the stamp. In addition 


You will find this ‘‘pirate’ 
pictured on stamps of other Pacific 
colonies, including Nauru and the 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands. 

Another unusual series of new 
stamps is to be issued on 24th 
February in Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden. Showing an aircraft 
in flight across ? cloud-swept sky. 
their new stamps mark the tenth 
anniversary of SAS, the Scandina¬ 
vian Airline^ System. 




to the Queen's portrait, th'e stamps 
depict the frigate-bird, one of the 
largest of sea birds. It never 
alights on the water, or on level 
land, but spends all day in the air 
and rests in trees or on a slope 
at night. 

The frigate-bird lives on fish, 
sometimes catching its own food 
and on other occasions attacking 
smaller sea birds forcing them 
to drop the fish which they have 
caught. The frigate-bird then 
swoops at tremendous -speed to 
catch the fish before it falls into 
the water. 


This is a syndicate grouping the 
Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish 
airlines founded about 40 years 
ago. 

Reconstituted as SAS in 1950, 
it has developed rapidly to 
become one of the world’s largest 
airlines, and was the first to fly 
regular services over the Arctic 
regions. 

The Philatelic Congress of Great 
Britain is inviting collectors 
under 17 to submit pages from 
their collections as entries for the 
Melville Memorial Junior Com¬ 
petition. Full details of the 
Competition may be obtained 
from the Honorary Secretary, Mr. 
I. Ash, 11 Lancaster Court, Mul- 
grave Road, Sutton, Surrey. Please 
remember to enclose a 3d. stamp 
for return postage. 

C. W. Hill 


It’s lambing time in Cornwall 



Two girls making friends with a couple of two-day-old lambs 
born on a farm at St. Buryan, Cornwall. 
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The Children’s Newspaper, 4th February, 1961 

I PUZZLE 1 

| PARADE I 
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FEBRUARY 

FORECASTS 

'C'ebruary fill dyke. 

Be it black or be it white; 
But if it be white 
It's the better to like. 

Jf Candlemas day be fair and 
bright. 

Winter will have another flight. 
But if this day brings clouds and 
rain. 

Winter’s gone and won't come 
again. 

Jf Candlemas day be fine and 
clear. 

There'll be two Winters in the 
year. 

the months of the year 
Curse a fair Februeer. 

many fogs in February, 

So many frosts in May. 

Candlemas is an old Christian festival 
day falling on 2nd February. In 
Scotland, it is the first quarter day 
of the year. 


JUST TH INK 

The answer to each of the clues 
contains the word INK. How 
quickly can you get all eight 
answers ? 

gTOAT-LiKE animal 

Edge of a precipice 
Fairy friend of Peter Pan 
Golf course 
Sea snail 

Taken when thirsty i 
To get smaller 
Fragrant flower 


LINE OF YOUNG EMIGRANTS 
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Seven pure-bred white 
Pekingese puppies from ken¬ 
nels in South London. They 
will soon be going overseas 
to new owners all over the 
world. Meanwhile, what a 
pretty picture they make. 



THREE S COStflPAIMY 

In this word puzzle (a) is a clue to a three-letter word which, 
with another letter added, gives the answer to (h). A further 
letter is added to make a five-letter answer to clue (c). 



■CN Competition No. 6«»»» ■■■»**■» «■■■«*■ 

WIN A TRANSISTOR PORTABLE RADIO! 

T-Jow observant are you ? This competition gives boys and girls with 
an eye for detail the opportunity to win a really exciting prize. 
For the best entry of all a Decca “ Debonair ” Transistor Portable Radio 
will be awarded, and ten runners-up will receive big Jig-saw Puzzles. 

Entry is free and open to alt readers under 17 living in Great Britain, 
Northern Ireland, and the Channel Islands. In the picture below are 16 
different objects, each beginning with a different letter of the alphabet. 
All you have to do is find which ten letters arc not represented. 

Simply write on a postcard in block capitals the missing ten letters, 
adding your full name, age, and address ; then ask a parent or guardian 
to sign the entry as being your own unaided work. Your card should then 
be posted to: 

C N Competition No. 6, 

3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.) 
to arrive by Tuesday, 14th February, the closing date. 

The first prize, the Portable Radio, sent complete with batteries, 
will be awarded for the neatest correct entry, with writing and age taken 
into consideration. Big Jig-saw Puzzles will be sent to the next best ten 
in order of merit. The Editor’s decision is final. 


Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 — or 
tails? 5 Small pointed tool. 
8 Goes to bed. 9 Part of an act in a 
play. II Crazy. 12 Afternoon 
meal. 13 Father. 15 Besides. 

17 Pain. 20 Master of Arts. 
22 Slippery fish. 23 Recompense. 
25 Not in use. 27 One of the 
whale family. 28 Request. 
29 Exhausted. 

READING DOWN. I Hurry. 
2 Regions. 3 Lion’s home. 
4 Pace. 5 Equip with weapons. 
6 Endure or resist. 7 Pounds, 
shillings, and pence. 10 Under¬ 
ground storerooms. 14 Automobile 
Association. 16 Printers’ measure. 

18 Stop. 19 Choose by vote. 
21 Snakes. 23 Professional 
Golfers* Association. 24 Type of 
ox. 26 Young dog. 

Added letters 


Add the letters M and T to 
every one of the following words 
and so form eight or more new 
words. All letters may be re¬ 
arranged as necessary. 

J±s; ale; rice; peer; hire; real; his; 
lane. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Just Ill-ink. M-ink; br-ink; T-ink-cr; 
l-ink-s ; w-ink-le ; dr-ink ; shr-ink ; 
p-ink. Added letters. Add the letters 
M and T— mast ; metal ; metric ; 
temper; hermit; armlet; smith; 
mental. 

THREE’S COMPANY 

1 log, long, along. 2 fit, flit, flint. 


Example: fee, feet, fleet. 

1..(a).Lump of wood 

(b) .To yearn 

(c) By the side of 

2. (a) Right size 

(b) Flutter 

(c) Hard rock 

3. (a) Kind of beer 

(b) Valley 

(c) Worth 


Answers are given in column 3 

4. (a) Witty person 

(b) Stay 

(c) Between ribs and hips 

5. (a) Skill ' - . 

(b) Male deer 

(c) Map 

6. (a) Container 

(b) Born two together 

(c) Twisted thread 


3 ale, vale, value. 
5 art, hart, chart. 


4 wit, wait, waist. 
6 tin, twin, twine. 


A snowman of cottonwool 


h izrb is a way ot 
making . a very 
attractive little snow¬ 
man. 

Get some cotton¬ 
wool and press into 
shape to form the 
body. Use beads for 
the eyes and nose, 
while the mouth can 
be” formed by stitch¬ 
ing with red cotton. 
Coloured paper or 
material can be used 
to form the little hat 
and scarf. Shape the 
broomstick from thin 
wood, . and attach 
wisps of raffia to it. 

Bind the broom- 
slick to the body and 
your snowman will 
be complete. 




Billy goes to buy an ice 


“J)addy, there's a jolly good film 
on at the local cinema this 
week. Can I go?” 

Billy's father took the paper 
from him. “Hmm. It does look 
good. All right. We’ll all go.” 

So that afternoon the three of 
them took their scats in the 
cinema. The first film was a 
Western, and Billy thoroughly 
enjoyed it. Then came the inter¬ 
val—and the reminder about ice¬ 
cream. 

“Can I have an ice-cream, 
please?” said Billy promptly. 

Daddy passed him sixpence and 
Billy slipped out of his seat. But 
the ice-cream lady was not to be 
seen. 

“’Spect she’s in the balcony,” he 
muttered, and made his way up 
the stairs. 


Sure enough, there she was. 
But no sooner had he bought his 
ice than the lights went down for 
the second half of the show.' 

In the dark Billy found a door 
and went through. It lead to an¬ 
other door which he opened, too. 
He found himself in a small room. 
There was a man and a sort of 
camera poking through a square 
hole in the side of the wall. 

The man looked up. “Hey. 
You can’t come in here. This is 
the -projection room.” 

Billy explained that lie had lost 
his way in the dark. 

“Well, I can't leave until my 
mate returns,” said the man. 
“You’d better stand here and 
watch the film until he does.” 

However, it was some time be¬ 
fore the mate returned. But Billy 


didn't mind. It was much more 
exciting watching the film from 
here. 

Eventually the mate returned 
and took him down the stairs. 
At the bottom stood Mummy and 
Daddy talking anxiously to the 
cinema manager. They turned as 
he came down. “Where have you 
been? What are you doing out 
here?” 

“What are you doing out here?” 
asked Billy. “You’re missing the 
film. Smashing, isn't it?” And 
he made his way through the 
door back to his seat. 

“Grown ups are funny,” he 
thought as he sat down. "Fancy 
standing out there talking when 
they could be watching the 
picture!” 
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A NEW LIFE FOR 
FRED NORRIS 


The Children's Newspaper, 4th February, 1961 


“ 'J 1 he oldest freshman in the 
world.” That.is what Ameri¬ 
cans are calling Fred Norris, the 
former miner who is now studying 
with a scholarship at the McNee 
Estate College in Louisiana. 

The little man from Lancashire, 
who successfully combined long¬ 
distance running with his surface 
job at a Tyldesley colliery, recently 
started a new life at the age of 39. 
He is studying to become a school 
teacher. His wife and 12-year-old 
son have gone with him. 


Fred Norris is proving a very 
popular “trainee,” for already he 
has shown that he still retains his 
amazing enthusiasm for running. 
He won a recent 5,000 metres 
event at the New Orleans Sugar 
Bowl in the magnificent time of 
14 minutes 26.2 seconds, beating 
A1 Lawrence, the Australian Olym¬ 
pic runner. 

His fellow students had a little 
trouble with that Lancashire 
accent at first but now they have 
got used to it and Fred Norris is 
accepted as (jne of them. 


British skaters in Berlin 


JJritain will be represented by a 
young team in the European 
ice figure skating championships 
which are being held in West 
Berlin this week. Oldest member 
of the team is 22-year-old Peter 
Burrows, who will partner 16- 
year-old Valerie Hunt in the pairs 
event. 

Skating in the men's champion¬ 
ships will be our Olympic repre- 
wntatives, David Clements (21), of 

Powered pace¬ 
maker 



Australian half-miler John 
Barrett lengthens his stride 
by holding on to a bar fixed 
to a car travelling at 20 miles 
an hour 


Hanworth, Middlesex, and Robin 
Jones, the 17-year-old Surrey 
skater who was interviewed for 
CN last year. 

Our main hope in the ladies 
event is the 16-year-old British 
champion, Diana Peach. She will 
be supported by Carolyn Krau, 
17, and Anne Reynolds, 21. 

In three weeks' time the same 
team will be off to Prague to take 
part in the world championships. 

First Ghinese 
player in 
League soccer 

(Jheung Chi Doy, a 19-ycar-old 
outside left from Formosa, 
recently made his debut with 
Blackpool in First Division foot¬ 
ball. 

First spotted during the club’s 
Far East tour in 1958, he came to 
England last Summer on his way 
to the Rome Olympics with the 
Formosan team, but was offered 
a trial at Blackpool and chose to 
remain with the Lancashire club 
instead of going to Rome. He 
spoke little English when he first 
arrived, but is learning fast. 

(Before World War II Frank 
Soo played for Stoke City, but 
though his parents were Chinese, 
Frank was born in Liverpool.) 


The THIRD 

CHILDREN'S LITERARY COMPETITION 

organised by the Daily Mirror 

Entries from now until February 23rd. 

For full details of entry and awards send stamped, 
addressed envelope to : ; 

Children’s Literary Competition 
Leaflet J 

Daily Mirror, Fetter Lane 
London, E.C.4. 

■ Advisory and Selection Panel: 

Sir Herbert Read Richard Church William Golding 
Marjorie Hourd Kathleen Raine L. C. Schiller 

“.this enterprise is undertaken in the belief that children are capable 

of expressing themselves effectively in literary form, and that to learn to 
express themselves in this manner is one of the primary concerns of education.” 

Herbert Read. 


Ski-mg on the mat and on the lake 


A ski-ing pupil in London gets 
some expert advice which 
may save him many a spill 
when he gets on his own in 
the snow. Below is a girl 
demonstrating the use of 
plastic foam water skis on a 
lake in Germany. The ski- 
sticks have inverted ‘ buckets' 
at the end. 




SPORT SHORTS 


A 14-year-old boy is one of 
Queensland’s official scorers. 
He and a Brisbane housewife were 
in the scorer’s box during the 
recent Queensland v. Western 
Australia match at Brisbane. 

“JJealth passports” are to be 
issued to German athletes. 
The idea started when boxers and 
oarsmen were examined to see 
that they were not suffering any 
physical strain arising from their 
sport. Now 200.000 sportsmen in 
North Rhine-Westphalia between 
14 and 21 are to be X-rayed; 
then every youth reaching 14 will 
be similarly tested. The “pass¬ 
port ” will have to be produced at 
all club and official events. 

Although badminton was intro¬ 
duced to Russia only four 
years ago, the game is rapidly 
gaining in popularity and it is 
likely that a national federation 
will be formed before long. A 
badminton championship will be 
held this year. 

Russia has announced that her 
athletes will be taking part in all 
this year's world and European 
championships, including—for the 
first time—handball, 

Qn . 11th March England's 
women’s hockey team will 
meet Ireland in an international 
at Wembley. But by the begin¬ 


ning of last December every one 
of the 55,000 reserved seats had 
been taken. 

'yoTED schoolboy cricketer of 
the year, 16-year-old Roy 
Wills has now joined the ground 
staff of Northampton C.C.C. Roy 
was captain of England Schools 
team last year. He has also won 
honours at soccer and played in 
an England schools rugby trial. 

'J'he All-England Schools’ swim¬ 
ming and diving champion¬ 
ships in October will be held in 
the brand-new pool at Wythen- 
shawe, Manchester. 

Full-scale international A.S.A. 
trials are likely to be held there, 
too, for this bath is only the 
second in England with inter¬ 
national dimensions. 


GIRL GOLFERS TO 
GET SPEGIAL 
COACHING 

A national coaching scheme for 
promising teenage girls has 
been launched by the Ladies Golf 
Union in conjunction with the 
Golf Foundation. 

At Easter and in the Summer, 
66 girls will attend two coaching 
sessions of three days each at ten 
different centres throughout the 
country. The girls have been 
chosen for their promise rather 
than their achievements, and the 
main purpose of the scheme is to 
teach a “somewhat more uniform 
method of play.” 

The “top ten” of Britain's 
young golfers had two similar 
sessions during the Autumn. The 
L.G.U. is obviously determined to 
regain the Curtis Cup from U.S.A. 


The cycling Smiths 


'J’he Smiths, of Greenford, 
Middlesex, must be one of 
the finest cycling families in the 
country. 

Last Summer David Smith, aged 
21, gained the Dragon Racing 
Club men’s championship with an 
average speed of over 23.5 miles 
an hour for 25, 50, and 100 miles; 
became the first member of the 
dub to ride 25 miles in under one 
hour; and broke three club 
records. 


His 19-year-old sister Jill won 
the women’s championship. And 
in his first season of racing, 16- 
year-old brother Ronald was. 
junior champion. 

Their father was the club 
champion before the war, and now 
the youngest son, 14-year-old 
Ernest, is ready to follow in the 
family tradition. He is already 
putting up such fast times that his 
father forecasts he will be the best 
of them all within a few years. 
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